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Johnsons manner before the King.   [A.D. 1767
His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biogra phy of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. John-son to undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness to com. ply with his Majesty's wishes.
During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to hi< Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the levee and in the drawing-room1. After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself highly pleased with his Majesty's conversation, and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, ' Sir, they may talk of the King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen V And he afterwards observed to Mr. Lang, ton,' Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second.'
At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's friends was collected round him to hear his account of this
thrown on it by Johnson's reviews of Birch's History of the Royal Society and Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix. (ante, i. 358), which I have examined.
1 ' Were you to converse with a King, you ought to be as easy and unembarrassed as with your own valet-de-chambre; but yet every look, word, and action should imply the utmost respect. What would be proper and well-bred with others much your superior, would be absurd and ill-bred with one so very much so.' Chesterfield's Letter^ iii. 203.
" Imlac thus described to Rasselas his interview with the Great Mogul: — 'The emperor asked me many questions concerning my country and my travels; and though I cannot now recollect any thing that he uttered above the power of a common man, he dismissed me astonished at his wisdom, and enamoured of his goodness/ Rasselas, chap. ix. Wraxall (Memoirs, edit, of 1884, i. 283) says that Johnson was no judge of a fine gentleman. 'George III,'he adds, 'was altogether destitute of these ornamental and adventitious endowments,' He mentions ' the oscillations of his body, the precipitation of his questions, none of which, it was said, would wait for an answer, and the hurry of his articulation.' Mr. Wheatley, in a note on this passage, quotes the opinion of ' Adams, the American Envoy, who said, the " King is, I really think, the most accomplished courtier in his dominions."'
memorabler what the ' circumstance' was.   Neither is any light
